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Volume IV. Number 22. 1943 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


THOUT entering into the ineffably complicated and controversial problem of 

the future of Public Schools—a subject happily outside the scope of English—a 
few words may be written on what is within our scope—the nomenclature of schools. 
According to their strict technical constitution only about six Public Schools are cor- 
rectly so called: the Public Schools Year Book, however, contains over 150 names, The 
essence of a Public School, under present conditions, is that it is private, in the sense that 
it is confined to those who can pay the necessary fees. By way of providing schools more 
truly public, Secondary Schools were instituted, a name‘unhappily suggesting either that 
they are second-rate or that they are of secondary importance to Primary Schools. 
Somewhere in between stand Grammar Schools, denoting a special concern with Gram- 
mar, which has not been the feature of any school since the sixteenth century when 
Grammar in England meant Latin Grammar. To these illuminating names we have 
now added Central Schools, developed from Elementary Schools and with a commercial 
or technical bias: but why they should be considered more central (geographically) 
than Secondary Schools it is impossible to say. We also possess Kindergarten Schools 
which are concerned neither with German nor gardening. The least unintelligible title 
is Preparatory School. Before Dr, Arnold refused to have boys under twelve at Rugby 
there were few such schools, but now there are over seven hundred engaged in preparing 
their flock to enter Rugby, or elsewhere. 

Before the Body Politic tears itself to pieces over the Public Schools conundrum it 
might usefully invite the English Association to clear away much confusion and prejudice 
by renaming all types of English school in accordance with common sense and a precise 
use of the English language. 


* * * * 


Since our last issue Sir John Squire has led himself into battle in The Times on the 
subject of English usage and has enticed into the fray Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. G. F. 
Smith, Mr. R. A. S. Paget, and Mr. V. M. Allom. Sir John is shocked that according to 
The Times Food Correspondent ‘mothers have been chided by various Ministers’ and 
anticipates with gloom that we may soon expect ‘hided’ as a past participle, especially 
as ‘hide’ is now called ‘hide-out’. Mr. Shaw shares Sir John’s poetic affection for eupho- 
nious past participles but regards irregular verbs as ‘the worst enemies of the language’, 
and urges that ‘English usage, overloaded with unnecessary grammar, is just what we 
need to get rid of’. Mr. Paget supports Mr. Shaw’s admiration for the Chinese simplifica- 
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tion of our language (for business purposes), and presumably his suggestion that we 
might well embark on ‘a new English monosyllabic pidgin’. Mr. Allom undertakes to 
dismay Sir John by proving from the Oxford Dictionary that the neologisms which he de- 
plores date back to the reign of King John, and Mr. Smith inquires ‘by what right does 
a literary minority at a particular point in time claim that theirs is the true English and 
that all other dialects are abortions?’ 

Is it possible to add more than another subjective and individual view to the con- 
testing opinions of these distinguished and learned warriors? Is there, in fact, an abso- 
lute in this matter, a Greenwich Time to which we all have the right of appeal? The 
answer is that in the case of a living language, and such exceedingly lively linguists as 
Sir John Squire and G. B. S., there is not. English, like England, is whatever Englishmen 
make it. No doubt if certain members of the Continent were able to cross the Channel 
and impose their will on us they might standardize our language together with every 
other aspect of our lives. But so long as we are left to ourselves and are able, as Mr. 
Churchill remarked with massive simplicity, ‘to hold our own’, we are free to talk and 
write as we like. What is then accepted generally as reasonable social, official, com- 
mercial, and academic usage is the speech and writing of the most lively and influential 
among us and among our American and Colonial friends. Whether we all like the new 
or retrograde usages, which in every generation spring up, remain, or vanish, neither 
matters nor has influence. They simply happen. There is no certainty that Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries all preferred his English usage to Chaucer’s, nor is there any knowing to 
what extent Messrs. Shaw, Smith, Paget, and Allom, prefer Swift to the translators of 
the Bible, or Matthew Arnold to Bunyan or Mr. James Joyce, or Milton to Robert 
Bridges. 

Chacun a son got. If Mr. Shaw’s next dramatic masterpiece is in monosyllabic pidgin, 
Mr. Paget and I will no doubt greatly enjoy it, but I’m sure we shall equally enjoy Sir 
John’s future poetry and prose written in whatever more extended syllables the paper 
shortage allows. And whether the misdemeanours of English mothers fail in future to 
be hided or hidden with the result that they are either chided or chidden by Cabinet 
Minister matters not at all, so long as the Food Controller is able to allow these mothers 
enough food to produce vital English sons and daughters capable of living and speaking 
and dying for the country which stands bastion in the world against tyranny, regimenta- 

“G. B. 


tion, and pedantry. 


DR. JOHNSON AND THE YOUNG 
By ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


all the great men of whom we know much we might think that Johnson had the 
fewest qualifications to understand the young. Had Saunders Welch’s daughter 

had him, as he later said she might have ‘had not little Nolly stepped in’, he might have 
had children of his own. But he was childless, and so were many of his friends. Gold- 
smith, for example, was (perhaps fortunately) unmarried, and Dr. Taylor was no great hus- 
band or father. Johnson’s close acquaintance with children must have begun after Murphy 
took him to Streatham in 1765, when the Thrale family began to grow. And towards the 
same period he gathered about him the group of young people of whom Boswell and 
Fanny Burney are the best remembered to-day. To these he was what we should call an 
unofficial uncle, not omitting what Horace called the patruae verbera linguae, ‘the lashes of 
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an uncle’s tongue’. Of the young men he declared that he ‘loved the young dogs’, in 
whom he had the modesty, unusual in an ageing man, to find more wit and humour and 
knowledge of life than his own contemporaries had had at the same age. To be sure 
they were not such good scholars. Scholarship is one of those things which, in the view of 
the elderly, are always going to the dogs. The young at all times, he thought, had more 
virtue than their elders, more generous sentiments. He repeatedly expressed his sad con- 
viction that as men grow older they grow worse. Hence that desolating reflection of his 
that ‘one can hardly help wishing, while one fondles a baby (a boy-baby, he means) that it 
may never grow up to man’s estate, but remain always an innocent and amiable creature; 
when it becomes a man, ’tis a thousand to one but one shall either hate or despise it’.' 
The prospects for girl-babies, both in this life and in the next, seemed to him more hope- 
ful, their temptations being, as he supposed, fewer; which was why, as he said, he ‘dearly 
loved to see a knot of little misses’. Even if we do not subscribe to the modern view that 
the female of the species is deadlier than the male, the experienced among us realize that 
the sinfulness of small girls, as of small boys, and indeed of adults also, is limited only by 
the extent of their knowledge and opportunities, in which the sexes do not much differ. 
But in the eighteenth century girls of the upper and middle classes lived a sheltered life. 
And he maintained the right of young people to make their own marriages. It 
must be allowed that he repeated the opinion, held by seniors in every generation, that 
parental authority was decaying. That is another thing that is always going to the dogs. 
‘No father’, he said, ‘has as much authority as he had, unless he be a gaoler.’?- What dis- 
tinguishes Johnson here from common Jaudatores temporis acti is that he expressed no 
regret for the real or supposed fact. By making friends with the young he was deliber- 
ately laying up treasure for the latter end of life, and keeping friendship in repair. ‘I 
don’t like to think of myself growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances must 
last longest if they do last.’ 

It is very remarkable, and a weighty tribute to Johnson’s qualities, that his company 
should have delighted not merely grave scholars like himself but brilliant young men 
of fashion and the world like Langton, Beauclerk, and Windham. His dictatorial posi- 
tiveness did not so much matter (though Langton did once delicately reproach him with 
it) as it did with his contemporaries; he was so much these young men’s elder. But his 
notorious slovenliness in dress and eating might well have excluded a less lovable man 
from such society. It is very curious that, knowing Horace as familiarly as they all did, 
none of them, so far as is recorded, ever applied to Johnson the lines (in Satire J. iii, 30-4) 


rideri possit eo quod 
Rusticius tonso toga defluit et male laxus... 
_ Non alius quisquam, at tibi amicus, at ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore, 
which I may translate 


Easily might one laugh aloud to see 

His half-shaved chin and gown escaping free, 
Yet, champion sloven, a true friend is he; 

Nay more, beneath his dirt and rags and rents, 
Hidden there lies a vast intelligence. 


Nor was it against the young but against men of all ages of a too youthful type of 
' Thraliana, ed. K. C. Balderston, p, 12: the dictum occurs, much altered, in Mrs. Piozz’s Anecdotes. 
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mind that he brought the charge of wantonly rejecting tradition. He himself when 
young, he remembered, made a habit of choosing the worse side in debating because it 
gave him more to say; but he ‘commonly found that what was new was false’. Of those 
who were always for the new and false, he said that ‘truth is a cow which will yield such 
people no more milk, so they are gone to milk the bull’. 

The bull-milkers, of course, we have always with us. (Johnson, thou should’st be 
living at this hour!) But in Johnson’s later years they were particularly vocal on the 
theory of education, having been provided in 1761 with a gospel in the shape of Emile. 
Johnson’s views on Rousseau, expressed to Boswell two years later, are celebrated, but I 
know of no specific criticism by him of the inspiring absurdities of Emile. This is rather 
curious, as Lichfield was the centre of the English Rousseauists. That tempestuous 
theorist Thomas Day, the first volume of whose now underrated Sandford and Merton 
appeared only a year before Johnson’s death, was settled between 1770 and 1778 in the 
Stow valley, and there engaged in his celebrated experiment of wife-training. His two 
corpora vilia, Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd, were noticed by the Aston ladies at Stow Hill, 
close by, and Johnson likely enough saw them there, but he makes no mention of Day, 
whose ideas he would have ridiculed. Erasmus Darwin, another of the set, was a son-in- 
law through his first wife of Johnson’s early patron Charles Howard of Lichfield, and 
was visited by Johnson, but no discussions on Rousseauism with him are recorded. And 
perhaps Johnson never coincided at Darwin’s house with another frequent visitor there, 
Robert Lovell Edgeworth, who married Honora Sneyd. Edgeworth educated their son 
on the principles laid down in Emile, and took him to Paris to display him to Rousseau. 
His baleful activity in forcing his didacticism upon the delightful natural talent of his 
daughter Maria belongs to the post-Johnsonian generation. This is all disappointing, as 
his spoken views would have added to the corpus of Johnsonian invective. 

In the theory of education Johnson stood, as might be expected, on the ancient ways. 
He ‘hated by-roads in education’. ‘Education’, he said, ‘is as well known, and has long 
been as well known, as ever it can be.’ Literature, through the classics, was, and should 
remain, the staple. For those capable of the course, was he wrong? Down to our own 
day (the day, that is, of the elder among us) the mistake commonly made has surely been 
just this, of forcing the rudiments of the classics into all and sundry, and into the great 
nuajority, of course, no more than the rudiments, with the result that many have been 
called but few chosen, many taught but few educated. But when Johnson was thinking, 
and not merely expressing a robust conservatism, he discriminated ; he made exactly this 
distinction. “There is’, he said, ‘too much stress laid upon literature as indispensably 
necessary; there is surely no need that everybody should be a scholar.’ 

One by-road in education then attracting some was the attempt to teach without pain. 
Johnson was sceptical of it, as are, less decidedly, many of the harder-headed to-day. “No 
science’, said he to Mrs. Thrale, ‘can be communicated by mortal creatures without the 
attention of the scholar; no attention can be obtained from children without the infliction 
of pain; and pain (he added) is never remembered without resentment’—an argument, if 
for anything, for teaching by strangers. Flogging in moderation he accepted as necessary. 
‘There is now less flogging in our great schools than formerly,’ he observed to Dr. Burney; 
*but then,’ he added, ‘less is learned there; so that what the boys get at one end is lost at 
the other’—an early expression of the philosophy of the swings and the roundabouts. 
He regarded flogging as a very bearable evil for boys. Almost the only traditional belief 
which he failed to raise above the level of a platitude by some sentence piercing the mind 
and clearing it of cant was that common adage of seniors, so annoying to their juniors, 
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that school days are the happiest time of life; he supported it against Boswell by the ex- 
* traordinary contrast between a boy’s being flogged and ‘a man’s having the hiss of the 
world against him’, which is surely a rare experience and was never his own. ‘A child’, 
he said on another occasion, ‘is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, and there’s an 
end on’t.’ Very justly he preferred this Spartan habit of mind to the far worse evil of 
emulation and jealousy. He did not allow enough for the English boy’s natural ‘sales 
resistance’ to learning, which in practice makes the latter peril negligible. Girls are 
different, but he was not thinking of them. 

What he hated and denounced was not flogging, but excessive and indiscriminate 
flogging for innocent ignorance as if for negligence, such as was practised by his own 
early master, Hunter, and has been occasionally found in modern times in bad-tem- 
pered—or occasionally morally diseased—men, who have no business to be school- 
masters at all. 

In this he was only being on the side of the child, as he always was of the oppressed 
and miserable, whether negro slaves, prisoners, or the poor at large. Children, those 
negroes of the class-room, were not altogether free from unwitting oppression at home. 
Precocious children were especially victims. Johnson had himself been an infant prodigy, 
and had suffered from being shown off by his father, ‘a foolish old man’, who had 
married late in life. He used as a child to run up a tree when company was expected. 
Forced precocity he unfailingly denounced. Again, was he wrong? It is not with the 
insulted father we sympathize, whom Johnson implored to let his two infant prodigies 
recite Gray’s Elegy not in turn but at the same time, ‘for then it would be over sooner, 
and there would be twice as much noise’. Johnson ‘wished to preserve children’s feli- 
city’, said Mrs. Thrale. Of later life’s infelicity he was as conscious as Gray, and could 
have written (and with much deeper sincerity because out of deeper experience) those 
pessimistic verses of the Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

In one matter he was far beyond his time, and that was in the equal education of the 
two sexes. If he complained of Langton going, after their male ‘frisk’, to sit at breakfast 
with ‘a set of un-idea’d girls’, that was because girls too often were unidea’d, and not 
because he thought they always must be so. He entered even too ardently into Mrs. 
Thrale’s plans for making her daughters highly educated women. Latin he clearly 
thought equally fit for girls and boys, and he imposed it on the hapless Queeney, already 
loaded with Baretti’s lessons in Italian and Spanish, and on Fanny Burney, till her father 
stopped the lessons (at which she ‘fagged’ without enthusiasm) on the ground that ‘gram- 
mar was too masculine a study for misses’; this particular miss was then about 26! 
Ladies’ boarding-schools he said were ‘roosts for ignorance’. But he was not for over- 
working girls. Of the Misses Pitches, described by Mrs. Thrale as ‘young ladies who were 
labouring hard at the great work of education under their mother’s management’, he 
said, ‘Those wenches are like trees nailed to a wall’. 

As a man of books as well as a friend of children Johnson held strong and sane views on 
their reading. Books specially written for children were practically an invention of his 
own time. Before the middle of the eighteenth century children read for pleasure what 
the more child-like adult read, chapbook editions of Palmerin, Amadis, Parismus, Bellianis, 
and other sixteenth-century romances of chivalry, whose originals had been burned by 
Don Quixote’s housekeeper, and of a few more survivals, like The Seven Champions of 
Christendom. About the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries these were 
abridged afresh by a certain elusive ‘R. Burton’ (Nathaniel Crouch) and sold by the book- 
sellers of London Bridge for circulation in the country by the pedlars and hawkers of 
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ballads, the tribe of Autolycus, known as ‘the Running Stationers’. At the very end of 
his life Johnson wrote to Dilly asking him to procure him a set, which he vainly sup- 
posed to consist of five or six volumes, about a tithe of their actual number. He probably 
never got them; they had already been worn out and become rare, and to-day they are 
rarissimi. The first English version of Mother Goose appeared in 1729, and it was preceded 
by thirty years by a translation of another French book, Madame d’Aulnoy’s Contes des 
Fées. And Isaac Watts’s Hymns for Children (1709) should not be forgotten. Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress was available, and we know what he thought of that, that it was one of the books no 
man ever found too long, though few of us would not think that the theological discus- 
sions in it might well be shorter; but children, if they are not yet expert skippers, are 
fast readers and slide over and forget what does not appeal to them. And there were the 
originals and also abridgements of Robinson Crusoe and its dull imitation, Longueville’s 
Philip Quaril, in which the place of Man Friday is taken by an attendant monkey, and 
also, later, Peter Wilkins and his flying men. 

But in 1744 the famous John Newbery set up his shop in London, and children’s books, 
properly so called, began to appear. Johnson was acquainted with Newbery, who was 
the agent for the Powder invented by his old schoolfellow, Dr. James, as well as Daffy’s 
Elixir and other nostrums, which he shamelessly advertised in the text of his children’s 
books. Daffy’s Elixir, it will be remembered, was the medicine with which Amelia 
would not let old Mrs. Sedley poison baby George. In Newbery’s list figured The 
Lilliputian Magazine, The Little Lottery Book (a fine catchpenny title there!), the celebrated 
Goody Two-Shoes, and a number of other works ‘for little masters and misses’. 

These books were useful, no doubt, as helping to teach reading; but they are all of a 
devastating morality, which was to afflict books for children till the best part of a century 
had passed. Newbery also published editions for the young of the famous new novels of 
his day by Fielding and Richardson. We may ask what the young person, let alone the 
little Master or Miss, was expected to make of Tom Jones’s amorous adventures, which 
be sure were not omitted, as they hardly could be without totally eviscerating the story; 
or of Pamela’s determined but somewhat conventional chastity. 

At the end of Johnson’s life there sprang up a new school of writers for children, who 
put into their work much more literary art than Newbery’s hacks had possessed. The 
protagonists were two excellent ladies, Mrs. Barbauld, formerly Miss Aitkin, who began 
with Early Lessons for Children, 1778, and Mrs. Trimmer, who began with her Easy 
Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature, 1782; her better known Fabulous Histories, intro- 
ducing the History of the Robins, Pecksy, Flapsy, and company, did not appear till 1786. 
Mrs. Barbauld had a better inspiration than Newbery, too; she owed much to Watts’s 
Hymns for Children. But both were for the most part utilitarian, and banished fairies and 
wonders as remorselessly as the Rousseauists had done. Lamb’s denunciation of these 
ladies twenty years later, a denunciation with which his own practice in his writing for 
Godwin did not exactly square, is well known. ‘Goody Two-Shoes’, he wrote to Cole- 
ridge on October 23rd, 1802, ‘is almost out of print. Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished 
all the old classics of the nursery. . . . Knowledge insignificant and vapid as Mrs. B’s 
works convey, it seems, must come to a child in the shape of knowledge, and his empty 
noddle must be turned with conceit of his own powers when he has learnt that a Horse 
is an animal, and that Billy is better than a Horse, and such like; instead of that beautiful 
interest in wild tales which make the child a man, while all the time he suspected himself 
to be no bigger than a child. ... Damn them! I mean the cursed Barbauld Crew, those 
Blights and Blasts of all that is Human in man and child.’ 
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Lamb is curiously inconsistent in selecting as a contrast to the edifying works of the 
Barbauld Crew not the wild tales of Hickathrift or Parismus, but the dull morality of 
Goody Two-Shoes. But otherwise Johnson would have agreed with him. ‘Babies’, he told 
Mrs. Thrale, ‘do not want to hear about babies; they like to be told of giants and castles’, 
which he said would ‘stretch their little minds’. And Longley, the Recorder of Rochester 
and father of the Archbishop, recorded a conversation in 1780, when Johnson was visit- 
ing the Langtons there. It was started by Lady Rothes, who praised Newbery’s books. 
Johnson differed, asserting again that ‘at an early age it was better to gratify curiosity 
with wonders than to attempt planting truth before the mind was prepared to receive 
it’, and that therefore Jack the Giant Killer (for which tale he expressed on another occasion 
an immoderate fondness) , Parismus and Parismenos, and The Seven Champions of Christendom 
were fitter for them than Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Trimmer.' 

In relation to young people in their teens it is as a mentor that Johnson chiefly figures. 
His time, unlike ours, had not that fear of serious speaking. Dreading shallow facility we 
often miss our chances. To use them and to help our young friends needs that imagina- 
tive sympathy which he had, and which is worth a whole vocabulary of technical 
terms of psychology, learned by heart, which are so popular to-day. This imaginative 
sympathy is richly shown in the delightful letters to Queeney Thrale, the richest gold 
that the century-and-a-half since the publication of Boswell’s Life has added to the 
Johnsonian treasure. With talk of small daily family matters abundant examples of 
wise and tender advice to a young girl might be quoted from them, ranging from small 
to great matters, whether he was urging her to write, and especially to write numbers 
and proper names, legibly, or to exorcize the habit of unprofitable musing, if necessary 
by snatching the broom from the housemaid. Best of all is his little homily on what he 
called ‘captiousness’, the temptation to imagine that one has given offence. About this 
fault he felt strongly. He once gave the same warning to George Strahan, and more than 
once very much the same to Boswell. He felt that it was almost criminal to add imagi- 
nary troubles to a world which was ‘bursting with sin and sorrow’. He even went to the 
length of discouraging sorrow over the deaths of friends and relatives. ‘It is clear that 
either we must survive them, or they must survive us, and I know no man who would 
hesitate to choose which he would prefer.’ 

Queeney was the eldest of the Thrale family, the first child he can have known well. 
He constantly thought of the young creature, ‘fair, round, firm and cherubimical’ (as 
Fanny Burney described her), the child of his two best friends. He.was, after all, her 
guardian; and a good part of his anger against her mother over her marriage with Piozzi 
was assuredly for the sake of the deserted daughters, for he loved Queeney’s younger 
sisters too, but with less sense of proprietorship. Baretti’s malevolent comments on Mrs. 
Thrale’s Letters include the remark that though Johnson often mentioned the children 
in writing, when he was among them he seemed unaware of their existence. Johnson 
was no doubt constantly absent-minded; but, I prefer to believe, not only acted mentor 
to the elder, but also, sometimes, played with the younger Thrale children, the latter 
very likely with more good will than agility, perhaps sometimes, like Beach the butler, 
‘acting the hippopotamus, a part for which he had been fitted by nature’; but children 
understand good intentions in a mere grown-up and make allowances for them. 

He could criticize children and young people severely enough. Of Queeney herself, 

* Mrs. Trimmer here is probably an addition later became as inseparable in the mind as 
from memory by Longley, since she had not Johnson’s and Boswell’s own. 

writing in 1780; but the two names 
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then eleven, he wrote, ‘Miss has a mind to be womanly, and her womanliness does not 
sit well upon her’. This reminds one of Lamb’s remarks about Monkey (Louisa) Martin, 
‘how it set up for a fine lady, and thought it had got Lovers (was that Queeney’s offence?) 
and was obliged to be convinced of its age from the parish registers, where it was proved 
to be only twelve; and an’ edict issued that it should not give itself airs yet these four 
years; and how it got leave to be called Miss, by grace’. Then there was the episode 
during a visit which Johnson paid about 1762 with the Dean of Ossory and his family to 
the house of a rich, one gathers a newly rich, merchant. “The owner’, remembered the 
Dean’s daughter, ‘all smiles and bows, seemed to exult in the opportunity of displaying 
his costly articles of virtu and going through their catalogue observed, “‘and this is Vesu- 
vius Caesar”. Being then but a girl, she could not suppress a titter, when the Dr. turned 
round and thus, alike to the discomfiture of the merchant and herself, sternly rebuked 
her aloud—“What is the child laughing at? Ignorance is a subject for pity, not for 
laughter.” ’ He commented unfavourably at times, that is, when his short-sighted old 
eyes saw them—on children’s clothes—but these were criticisms rather directed at their 
parents. On one occasion the child unjustly, because vicariously, suffered his rebuke. 
When he asked Percy’s little daughter if she liked The Pilgrim’s Progress and she replied 
that she had not read it, he put her off his knee with the crushing words ‘then I would 
not give a farthing for you’, and took no more notice of her for the time. I feel confident 
that Dr. and Mrs. Percy were in the room. 

Of all the high virtues which he steadily inculcated on the young people of his circle, 
that delicate truthfulness, which was one of his own greatest qualities, was perhaps the 
chief. ‘Accustom your children constantly to this,’ he urged on Mrs. Thrale; ‘if a thing 
happened at one window, and they, when relating it, say that it happened at another, 
do not let it pass, but instantly check them.’ At which, as Boswell records, ‘our lively 
hostess’ protested, but was firmly put down. There is another version of this dictum philo- 
sophi, which to me has a more vernacular and authentic ring than Bosweil’s; yet it can 
only have been orally transmitted. That great teacher and most Johnsonian man, 
Thomas Dunn, headmaster of Bath College (who was a friend of my father’s, and whom 
I myself knew, though I was never taught by him), used to tell his pupils that Johnson 
said to a mother, speaking of her boy, ‘if he says that he saw something out of the east 
window when he saw it out of the west, box him, Madam, box him !?* 

This little string of exempla and dicta seems to me to show so much at least: that John- 
son had too great a mind not to think tightly and categorically, as was his wont, about 
young people, whether little masters and misses or young dogs, and too large a heart not 
to feel deeply for them in their needs and their troubles. Nor am I sure that the distinc- 
tion between thinking and feeling can be sustained. In Johnson’s own words, ‘Want of _ 


tenderness is want of parts’. Johnson’s parts were the measure of his tenderness, and 
not least towards the young. 


BOYS AT CAMP 


sags, this tail-weight of children trailing 
out of the station down the sunny dust down 
the gilt thirsty street; as I draw, twists 
hankering into doorways porches gates, sticks 


t The story, as generally quoted, comes from Mrs. Thrale’s Anecdotes, but it is not to be found 
in Thraliana. 
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BOYS AT CAMP 


against shop windows where the gay foods beckon 
alas all dummies. Thus dragonly to camp 

where pumpkin-wise at no wand-touch tail 
crumbles, out fly the winged adventurers. 

Merrily their voices clink like bottles 

of pop, myself tipsy in a hundred plopping 

corks of questions. And Fancy flowers, 

conjures from our orchard a battlefield, 

from hide-hill trees Ambush, monster secrecy, 

the Wood Dunsinane; each tent a fort, each 
plum tree sniper’s nest—load, lads! butt 

to shoulder, Tom, finger to trigger! 

and the flanking river that snoops and slithers 
among reeds a terrific water rolling 

from far chasms of thunder. They say there’s rapids 
and yonder at the bend a whirlpool— 

here, redskin cut-throat, you shall drown, 

limbs and paddles a-whirl and coward feathers 


long struggling. 
Now night in our orchard. 
Under the cold boughs under weary blankets 
head to pillow pack they lie snug. Listen, strings 
of the river strum up Jolly Roger the moon 
(crazy old Pirate, don’t ram us) full sail 
past cloudy islands on chill seas. 
Dear lunacy... . 
Jonah, you’re cook to-morrow. Don’t burn the porridge. 


IAN SERRAILLIER 


FROM AN AMERICAN TRAIN WINDOW 


AST night I slept through spring. In Washington, 
The cherry blooms were pink against the sky, H 
The willows fragile green. As we sped by, 
Three crocuses showed spring had just begun. 
And then I slept... . In Florida, the sun 
Shines warm and bright, and waterlilies lie 
In all the pools. The trees are choked with dry 
Festoons of hanging moss, and spring is done. 


The lawns with poinsettia leaves are bright, 
And oleanders line the sandy ways, 
The bougainvillaea clambers left and right, 
Magnolia blossoms dazzle. Somehow, still, 
In one short night I missed the hawthorn sprays, 
The dogwood, violet, pear, and daffodil. 
FREDERIKA BEATTY 
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ATLANTIS 


old Atlantis long ago 
By pleasant breezes fanned, 
Where youth was kind, where age came slow, - 
I lived and loved the land. 


In plenty nursed, by toil unspent 
Our shining bodies played, 

In love and joy and wonderment 
Unspoilt our spirits prayed. 


Our prayer was praise—of earth and sea 
And sun and star and moon, 

Our prayer was praise, what need had we 
To beg for heaven’s boon? 


By divers arts we kept and conned 
The beauty of our day, 

We dreamed and talked of what beyond 
Our human limits lay, 


Of Mightier Things than mind and will 
(Yet Soul might touch thereon), 

Till with a beauty rarer still 
Atlantis sung and shone. 


THE STRICKEN TREE 


OLITARY ‘it stands, 
On the windy plain; 
Lashed by wind and rain, 
A tree. 


Its boughs gnarled and twisted 
Outstretched like black hands 
Beseechingly 

To the stars. 


Thankful of Night’s cloak, 
Like a warrior it stands 
Showing only the day 

Its scars. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


AUBREY LEES 
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WHEN THE LUNATIC GOES BY 


EN the lunatic goes by 

The houses draw up towards the sky, 
Black and shocked in the moon’s light; 
But the old, experienced trees 
Stoop to see the thing he sees 
As he wanders in the night; 
Bend their curious branches down 
For the words that men disown; 
Nod together with a sigh 
As the lunatic goes by. 

M. J. REYNOLDS 


POEM 


(For K. A. R.) 


E sun withdraws, cloud-masked; 
the land breathes hard. 
In the valleys 
smoke climbs labouring, 
straining for ease in cooling winds. 
The ghylls speak clear and loud, 
lonely and sad, 
missing their old musicians— 
the urgent heather, 
the dying bracken’s sibilance, 
the full depth of the mountain pines. 


But high over Wetherlam 
cloud comes spilling, 
breaks the numb warmth, 
and rain slips, falling. 
The hill’s stiff shoulders 
are tense to the storm; 
and down the valleys 
dark ivy ripples 
on old grey stone. 
IAN BANCROFT 


TO A DEAD BUDGERIGAR 


AYEST and loveliest of pluméd things, 
While life was yours, how dim and stark you lie, 
Enfolded meekly in your purple wings! 
Never again shall ecstasy or rage 
Expand that breast the colour of the sky, 
Or strew the marbled quills about your cage. 
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Your movements, quick and quaint yet full of grace, 
Your little moods, proud, petulant, or coy, 

No more shall make this room a cheerful place. 

And—oh, most grievous blank of all—no more 
That voice, instinct with arrogance and joy, 

Shall chatter to the chaffinch by the door. 

You learned his speech though mine you would not learn, 
You knew his call, and answered it in kind, 

And chid if he proved laggard in return. 

Thrice has he kept the wonted tryst in vain, 
And seemed to listen with a troubled mind 

Because you would not answer him again. 

Soon he will weary of the fruitless quest 
And come no more; and soon the green of Spring 

Will blur the patch of greyness where you rest. 

And some day—though not soon—o’er oceans wide 

(No longer perilous) happy ships shall bring 

The sun-sweet seeds for dearth of which you died. 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


INTERNATIONAL ENGLISH 
By HAROLD GOAD 


is generally recognized to-day that the victory of the Anglo-Saxon nations in this 
war will cause an immense expansion of the use by foreigners of the English language. 
But it is doubtful whether the probable effect of this expansion on the language itself is 
sufficiently appreciated by those of us who cherish it as the vehicle of our great literature. 
What is to be the effect upon the language of its use for trade or political intercourse 
between, let us say, Russians and Chinese, Poles and South Americans, in a utilitarian 
jargon sufficient for the practical purposes of merchant firms or international confer- 
ences? From a political and commercial point of view such expansion may be regarded 
as beneficial to the cause of peace, international co-operation, and the extension of those 
principles of compromise and honest dealing for which our British pioneers have been 
distinguished in the past. But for the sake of the language itself and the deeper spiritual 
and cultural message it should carry, the prospect presents grave dangers which should 
be carefully considered at this most critical time. 
The expansion of ancient languages, such as Greek and Latin, in the Koiné and in 
Church Latin, for example, promoted the adoption by foreign nations of new forms of 
corporate life in the Hellenistic or Roman civilization; but it also brought the cheapen- 
ing, flattening, or ‘banalization’ of these great languages, as a result of their being used 
in common currency as a second school-taught language by many races for which they 
were not original mother-tongue. Many lessons can be drawn from these historic in- 
stances and from other international languages to predict what may happen to our own. 
The English language is one of the most beautiful linguistic instruments ever created 
for the expression of the human mind and soul, and in many ways it is well adapted for 
this high and noble destiny. Its vividness, elasticity, and innate vitality make it extra- 
ordinarily adaptable for illimitable purposes; it can adopt, assimilate, and incorporate 
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into its loose syntactical structure any number of foreign words and phrases without 
doing violence to itself, such as the adoption of foreign words into a more rigid and homo- 
geneous common language usually seems to do. In many foreign languages a borrowed 
term stands out as ugly and indigestible; English manages to work it in as a new thread 
into an old tapestry. But this very elasticity is a source of danger to its intrinsic quality, 
and therefore all lovers of true English should be warned in time of the injury that such 
promiscuous use by foreigners may cause it. It is these dangers, and such remedies as 
might be used against them, that we should carefully consider at the present time. At 
any rate, it seems to me, as one who has had unique opportunities of studying inter- 
national English, that the English Association, above all other bodies, should study this 
great problem and see whether there be no means to mitigate the evil while welcoming 
_ the good that may eventually accrue. 

In the case of the two ancient classical languages the changes wrought by inter- 
nationalization can be roughly summed up as follows: 

(1) A simplification of grammar and a loss of many subtleties; in the case of Greek, 
the middle voice, the optative mood, the second aorist, and the second future went 
out of currency ; in the case of Church Latin the various past tenses were confused. 
In the latter, especially, prepositions were more commonly employed to reinforce 
the old system of case-endings. In both the subjunctive mood was used indefi- 
nitely and many other grammatical or idiomatic refinements were lost. 

(2) As regards pronunciation, diphthongs and vowels, long and short, tended to be 
assimilated, as the result of which, 

(3) words, easily confused by mispronunciation, dropped out of currency and their 
places were taken by stronger-sounding, barbarous, or more elaborate words. 

(4) In both languages there was a loss of character, expressiveness, and vigour, for 
which we may use the ugly term ‘banalization’. 

These are all changes which to some extent already may be found in international 
English, for example, as spoken in America, where English is a school-taught inter- 
national tongue for multifarious millions of foreign immigrants. The study of ‘American’, | 
and the ways in which it differs from our native English, is most instructive for any 
predictions regarding the international English of the future. 

In view of the fact that the old literature of England is also that of the United States, 
one would hardly expect great changes in the grammatical structure of the written 
language, although some may be discerned, important rather for the tendencies they 
indicate than in themselves. In pronunciation there are many obvious differences 
between spoken American and spoken English; for example, in pronouncing our short 
o the Americans say ‘Cahngress’, ‘ahffice’, ‘jahb’, and so forth. There is also some change 
of stress, for American resists the tendency of modern English to throw the tonic accent 
on to a single root or ‘sense’ syllable, clipping the rest of the word together. Many words, 
such as secretary, are pronounced as three syllables in English and four in American. 
Careful pronunciation of unessential syllables is a common symptom of school-taught 
tongues. A practical example is where the Englishman says ‘cahnt’ in defiance of logic. 
Again, one feels that American has not the rhythm or the onomatopoea of English. It 
pays less attention to the derivation or traditional association of words. It is not afraid of 
long pretentious names for common objects—elevators, automobiles, apartments, reserva- 
tions, locations—or of common acts—to donate, decede, and so forth. It is grander, or 
more formal, in its social and official titles, from its presidents of corporations down to its 
janitors, realtors, or morticians. This indicates a lack of an instinctive sense of language 
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in the speakers or of fastidious taste in judging the value of words—which is a poetic 
quality, seldom found in any but true native speakers. 

But when we come to the question of international English as taught by one foreigner 
to another and used between foreigners, one feels that the dangers of such ‘degradation’ 
will be much greater. First of all, there will be a simplification of grammar. Foreigners 
say, ‘I am here since three years because my husband work in this place’. Can we expect 
our exceptional third person singular to survive? Again many foreign languages, such 
as French, have discarded in speech the past definite tense. Frenchmen no longer say 
‘Il alla’, but ‘Il est allé’ or ‘Il allait’. Will foreigners continue to use our irregular past 
tenses, such as ‘he went’, or will they say according to their own use, ‘he has gone to the 
theatre last night’? Obviously the subtleties of our futures ‘will’ or ‘shall’, of our con- 
ditionals ‘would’ or ‘should’, our subjunctives ‘may’ or ‘might’, will go out of foreign 
currency, as well as our use of past tenses for subjunctives. Our idiomatic use of pre- 
positions is changed, ‘I complain at him, but there is no use of complaining.’ ‘He is 
full with fear against something.’ What foreign teacher of English to a class of foreign 
students is going to explain our traditional use of such prepositions or of our locatives 
‘in’ and ‘at’ before the name of a town? 

As regards pronunciation, few foreigners can make clear distinction between ‘ship’ and 
‘sheep’, ‘grin’ and ‘green’, while in the case of such words as ‘good’, ‘blood’, and ‘food’ there 
will be an obvious assimilation. Verbal confusions between mispronounced words, by the 
analogy of the ancient languages, will lead to their loss and substitution by new inter- 
national words or new uses of old ones. One might suggest that the hideous far-eastern 
expression ‘plenty good’ is due to the difficulty that a Chinese finds in saying ‘very’. 

These changes portend a ‘banalization’ of our great language, such as occurred to 
Greek and Latin in their international diffusion. The foreigner has no prejudice against 
long words, which is one of the best qualities of English in its expressiveness and modesty. 
He says ‘I spik badly English; then I have no occasion to exercise myself in English con- 
versation, but English what I spik you is the future language of Europe’. How can we 
prevent the growth of this flat, dull, vulgar tongue? Can we not teach foreigners 
in British Institutes and Schools the ways of our traditional standard English before it is 
too late? This very important problem will arise most urgently at the conclusion of 
the present war. 

The British Council has recently founded a large number of Institutes with small 
Libraries in all parts of the world. They should primarily be regarded as Schools for the 
teaching of standard English through the study of our literature. It is not necessary to 
teach foreigners any form of simplified English for travel or trade, for this they will learnin 
thousands of native Trade Schools. The profession of teaching English in foreign schools 
will inevitably fall into the hands of native teachers, but it should be our business to see 
that the teachers are trained to the highest possible standard. Moreover, we should re- 
member that until a few years ago our language was ignored by foreign universities on the 
grounds that it was merely useful for trade and travel but had little educational value! 

If we are to pass on to other nations the spiritual and cultural treasure, which alone 
gives educational value to the study of a foreign language, it is necessary that we should 
teach it through the great examples of our classical literature and the best of our con- 
temporary writing. It is by this alone that we shall save the future cosmopolitan English 
from its otherwise inevitable decay by the cheapening or inflation of its linguistic cur- 
rency which would inevitably react upon and injure our own traditional standards of 


style, of thought and language. 
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CIVIC THEATRES IN PROSPECT 

these days of growing hope for the English-speaking world in general many thoughts 
are naturally turning to the future of our English theatre. How will it fare at the 
coming of peace? We need undoubtedly a foundation for some plan to ensure the bring- 
ing of dramatic art at its best to others besides ‘those who can afford it’. We have to 
prepare for a host, especially of young people, who will come out of the war, from factory 
or desk or from the Front itself, to begin a new life. Some will be eager students; but 
most will probably have no more knowledge of what good English drama is than that 
conveyed by ‘E.N.S.A. half-hours’, Hollywood films, and ‘twice-nightly’ revues. In 
these circumstances, my old friend Geoffrey Whitworth, with the help of a British Drama 
League committee, has put forward a Civic Theatre Scheme. They take for granted that 
the responsibility will be shared by the Government and by local authorities. In this 
way the non-playgoing public will help to pay for the coming Civic Theatres out of 
national taxes and local rates. Whether we are pleased at the prospect or no, it seems 
inevitable. A ‘slump’ is certain. Even the luxury-theatre, gambled. over by astute 
syndicates and wealthy ‘backers’, may find survival difficult. On the other hand, the 
subsidized theatre may put better drama within the reach of small purses. It may even, 

here and there, be an asset rather than a liability, and actually pay for itself. 

The details of the scheme need not be taken as final. They are there, I am told, largely 
- to impress officials, who are supposed to like something cut and dried. Also, a concrete 
plan is useful for debate, as inviting opposition. For myself, I think the scheme, as it 
stands, imposes too many rules and restrictions. It is decreed, for instance, that each 
Civic Theatre must be a repertory theatre in the sense that no play should be allowed a 
continuous run. We all know, of course, that very long runs do tend to make actors stale, 
to discourage regular patrons, and to keep new plays waiting; but this is obvious to any 
manager of discernment. Conditions differ with the character and size of each town, 
company, and production. The most suitable local arrangement would soon be dis- 
covered. To impose a rigid universal system would be to destroy personal freedom and 
initiative. Another demand is that the management of the theatre shall be invested in 
a single director. This seems to me a sheer impertinence. Some of the most fruitful 
managements in history—from the Bankside ‘friends and fellows’, to the Cibber trium- 
virate at Drury Lane, Hare and the Kendals at the St. James’s, and Peter Bull and 
Robert Morley at Perranporth—have been happy partnerships. Almost at the moment 
of the putting out of the scheme Tyrone Guthrie and Bronson Albery were being 
appointed joint-directors of the Old Vic—not, one hopes, with a certitude of disastrous 
results. With it all, the scheme is valuable as ventilating an idea. Mr. Whitworth tells 
me that he has received letters from every part of the country, not all agreeing with his 
views, but showing a lively response from many unexpected quarters. 

Meanwhile, it is well to remember that we have an organization already subsidized by 
the Government in the Council for the Encouragement of Music and Art, which prefers 
to be known as C.E.M.A. How far would it be best to look upon C.E.M.A..as a possible 
nucleus round which the Civic Theatres of the future could form themselves into a 
naturally growing group? As it is, there are several theatres in which borough councils 
are concerned—notably at Birmingham, where Sir Barry Jackson’s repertory theatre 
has just been voted its first municipal grant of £200. None the less, the old Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, when its restoration under C.E.M.A. auspices is finished, will be the first 
civic theatre subsidized by the Government. Under the chairmanship of Lord Keynes 
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and with Lewis Casson as drama director, C.E.M.A. has undoubtedly done much 
valuable work—not least with its bilingual experiments in Wales. During the present 
year it has brought one Old Vic company to London from a successful season at Liver- 
pool in The Merchant of Venice, and has presented another at Preston and at Stockport in 
an adaptation of Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley. It is sending Mr. Priestley’s new play, They 
Came to a City, from Blackpool to Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, Ibsen’s Hedda 
Gabler to Burnley, Ilkley, and a number of Lancashire hostels, and Stanford Holme’s cut 
but otherwise charming little revival of She Stoops to Conquer, which some of us have re- 
cently seen at the Mercury in Notting Hill, to various Midland centres. At the Arts 
Theatre, Cambridge, C.E.M.A. performances are being given of Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya 
and Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quex. It is C.E.M.A., too, which makes possible the visits of 
the Travelling Repertory, the Market Theatre, the Pilgrim, and the Adelphi players to 
churches, schools, hostels, village-halls, barns, and spots that have hardly known a 
theatre since the days of the strolling mummers. 

All this reflects the utmost credit upon Mr. Casson and his helpers. At the same time 
I do not feel quite convinced—even after several talks with Mr. Casson himself—that a 
satisfactory national basis for the Civic Theatre is as yet there. To begin with, C.E.M.A. 
has primarily to do with music, painting, and the plastic arts—drama is only a kind of 
adopted child. From a dramatic point of view C.E.M.A.’s adventures are of a curiously 
random order. There are, for instance, just over a hundred towns in England alone with 
a population of over 50,000. Out of these certainly not more than a score have a theatre 
devoted to the production of serious and intelligent plays. Staffordshire, with its cluster 
of pottery-towns, is singularly void of theatrical life. Stoke-upon-Trent, with a popula- 
tion of over 200,000, is content with a theatre at Hanley. Stafford itself has no theatre 
at all. One of the things, it seems to me, which will have to be made and should be ready 
to hand when peace is signed is a theatrical survey of all these and other towns—and the 
surrounding country-side—giving an impression of the theatrical possibilities of each 
based on personal inquiry, with the amateur record and the names of likely enthusiasts 
on the local council and elsewhere. I am glad to hear that C.E.M.A. have begun upon 
something of this kind; but it is from the standpoint of music and art generally. The 
theatre is regarded just as a side-line, which is hardly good enough. 

Then there is the problem of the amateur. To my mind the amateur is no more to be 
despised in the theatre than on the cricket-pitch or the football-field. In a pretty long 
experience I have found that a vigorous amateur company in any town is the best pos- 
sible prelude to a professional repertory-theatre. This was the origin of the Birmingham 
Repertory and of Nugent Monck’s Maddermarket Theatre at Norwich. A mixture of 
professional and amateur works admirably. The amateur cannot be expected to have 
the time and energy to spare for big and exacting parts; but for many other purposes, 
both on and off the stage, he or she serves well enough. During the present war the 
amount of good amateur acting given by camp-companies has been astonishing. In 
some of our oversea Dominions and Colonies, as I have reason to know, the only acting 
now feasible is that of amateurs—and very good acting it often is. There is also no 
artistic reason why the amateur who gives a large portion of his time to the theatre 
should not share in the profits. He remains an amateur in so far as he makes his chief 
living at some other profession or trade. Either way it does not vitally matter what he 
calls himself. Unfortunately C.E.M.A. is hide-bound in this respect. Equity, the actors’ 
trade-union, demands a strict cleavage between the professional and the amateur. This 
is of no use to the play or the public, but Mr. Casson, in his dual capacity as director of 
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C.E.M.A. and president of Equity, has to see to it that the frontier remains. Another 
iron law which restricts C.E.M.A.’s activities—not always to the drama’s advantage—is 
that it cannot support a profit-making concern. Donald Wolfit, for example, whose 
productions of King Lear and Twelfth Night at the St. James’s have been among the 
especial joys of the present season, has had to break away from C.E.M.A. to enjoy the 
fruits of success. There is, to be sure, nothing for Mr. Wolfit to regret in this; but whether 
it helps C.E.M.A.’s prestige is open to consideration. One notices a tendency to fatal 
economy on C.E.M.A.’s part as against cheery and often effective expenditure with those 
who are off and away on the right side of the balance-sheet. This has been shown during 
the present year. At the St. James’s Mr. Wolfit had the pleasing support of Rosabel 
Watson’s orchestra for Feste’s songs in Twelfth Night. Needless to say, we all enjoyed 
them the more. On the other hand, in Robert Atkins’s production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at the Westminster, sponsored by C.E.M.A., Mendelssohn’s music had, for 
economy’s sake, to be droned out by a very wheezy gramophone. For lack of vocal 
fairies, too, Titania had to sing herself to sleep—in direct contravention of the text. 
These little things suggest that some incentive to individual enterprise within the fold, 
as against official austerity, will be needed in the future Civic Theatre if it is to face free 
competition, even in classic revival. A happy current example is the unstinted presenting 
by Bronson Albery and Tennent Plays, with C.E.M.A., at the St. James’s of Turghenev’s 
A Month in the Country in Emlyn Williams’s new English version. Here the other and profit- 
making interests of the managers concerned resulted in less parsimony and immediate 
public response. There are many other aspects of this fascinating theme—the better 
discovery of dramatic genius, the relation of the Civic Theatres to the Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-upon-Avon and to the proposed National Theatre in London, and the 
extension of the plan to the Dominions and Colonies. In all these matters decision 
may be premature; but one cannot begin thinking too soon. 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


REVIEWS 


George Gascoigne, Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, and Poet. By C.T. Prouty. Columbia 
University Press. 253. 


I suppose it was inevitable that George Gascoigne should in his turn become the subject of a 
full-dress monograph. Dr. Prouty has accomplished his task with an erudition and patience which 
command respect, even though the reader is occasionally disconcerted by some lack of clarity in 
his manner of exposition. The book falls into two sections, devoted respectively to a narrative of 
Gascoigne’s life and to a survey and estimate of his literary work. The first section occupies four 
chapters, on “The Youth’, “The Worldling’, “The Soldier’, and “The Repentant Sinner’. Dr. Prouty 
has been indefatigable in an exhaustive search of all archives, legal and financial, which might 
throw a light upon the unsuccessful struggle of a young man of good family to win himself wealth 
and position in the hard-fought arena of Elizabethan court life. But there were too many competi- 
tors, and the end was bitterness, which took the form of piety. The most interesting episode is that 
of Gascoigne’s military service, towards the end of his life, in the Netherlands, as a volunteer on 
the side of the Dutch insurgents against Spanish domination. It was motived, one fears, by the 
desire to retrieve his ruined fortunes with the help of loot, rather than by any enthusiasm for the 
Protestant cause. But in this endeavour he was unsuccessful. Later he went again, this time 
apparently as an accredited agent of the English Government, and was a witness of the brutality 
of the Spanish soldiers, which he described in his prose pamphlet The Spoyle of Antwerp (1576), 
perhaps written in the first instance as an official report to the Privy Council. A year later he died, 
his ambitions still unsatisfied. 
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The second part of Dr. Prouty’s work again consists of four chapters, which discuss Gascoigne 
as ‘The Court Poet’, ‘The Dramatist’, ‘The Narrator’, and ‘The Moralist’. Here the object is to 
evaluate Gascoigne’s work, in relation to what went before and what was to come after in English 
literature. There is much patient analysis of the conception of courtly love which inspired him, 
and of its relation to Neoplatonic and other theories derived from writers of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and much discussion of the ‘polishing and reforming of meter and style’, in which Dr. Prouty 
regards Gascoigne as being something of an innovator. A conceited style, he admits, was the result, 
‘but the method which he established is the method of Elizabethan poetry’, even as we find it in 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Nevertheless, he thinks that a simple style is characteristic of Gascoigne’s 
best poems, ‘wherein his muse is that of the great tradition of English poetry’. Some of these ‘make 
us wish he had never seen the Songes and Sonettes or heard of Petrarch’. He attaches importance, too, 
to Gascoigne as a link in the development of English drama. In the Jocasta, which he translated 
from the Italian with Francis Kinwelmersh, he gives us the second example of the use of blank 
verse for stage dialogue. In the Supposes, also from the Italian, he is much concerned with the 
structure of an ordered prose style. In the Glasse of Government, oddly called ‘a tragicall Comedie’, 
he shows an ability to create character. With all respect to Dr. Prouty’s learning and long-suffer- 
ing over a considerable period of years, I think that he is somewhat inclined, as dissertationists 
often are, to exalt his subject a little beyond measure. He has accomplished a task which will not 
have to be repeated. But after all Gascoigne belongs to a rather arid interspace of some thirty 
years between the flowering of Wyatt and Surrey before him, and the flowering of Sidney and 
Spenser after him, and even there he is overshadowed by Sackville. Certainly no one, however 
erudite, will ever make me believe that he is a good poet, when I remember the trouble I had to 
find two tolerable pieces, to stand in the background of a sixteenth-century anthology. 


E. K. CHAMBERS 
FOUR POETS 


Challenge. Witrri Grsson. Oxford University Press. 1942. 35. 6d. 
Song of Freedom. Otrre Ricumonp. T. Nelson and Sons. 55. 

In Time of War. E. H. W. Meyerstein. Richards Press. 2s. 6d. 
Pastoral. James TURNER. Cambridge University Press. 1942. 35. 6d. 


English Poetry at present is more remarkable for its quantity and variety than for its achieve- 
ment. The publishers and the poets between them continue to issue a great many volumes (mostly 
‘slender’ volumes) of verse, but the public at large takes no great notice of them. Music and the 
drama, and probably painting, too, not to speak of novels, enjoy a greater favour, and it must be 
admitted that the Moderns, of whom Mr. Eliot is the leader and main inspiration, are in process 
of being abandoned even by serious readers of poetry as too unintelligible and only faintly pleasur- 
able. This is ominous, for there is truth in Dr. Johnson’s remark that ‘About things on which the 
public thinks long, it commonly attains to think right’. 

Yet the question is by no means finally settled, and new work deserves a nice examination to 
discover more decisively the merits of the Old and the New. Of the four volumes dealt with here 
Mr. James Turner’s Pastoral is an ambitious effort in the new style; the others are collections of 
shorter poems, written in a more traditional style and consisting largely of what are really epigrams 
after the manner of Martial or the Greek Anthology. Wilfrid Gibson indeed has hardly gone out- 
side that field. But this particular thing he does exceedingly well ; too well indeed, for he discovered 
years ago a prescription for it, and since then has used no other. He has a flair for finding in ordi- 
nary life and expressing in ordinary language what is, in an ironical sort of way, very pathetic. The 
war has given him most of his new material, and his poems always have a flavour of their own. 

Professor Oliffe Richmond and Mr. Meyerstein are both scholars of repute, the latter in a rather 
less professional way. They both know very well what will never do. For them taste and correct 
feeling are each a standby and a resource. Professor Richmond is capable of beautifully deep 
sentiments, as in his lines headed Father to Son, and the longer Song of Freedom is fine. What he 
perhaps misses a little is an element of the unexpected both in sentiment and sound. He ventures 
on an effective spondee for example at the end of this quatrain (p. 62): 
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When to the nadir dipped 
The star of Hope unseen, 
Thee, Beauty, I worshipped, 
Sister of Freedom, and Truth’s queen; 
but he does not exploit it in the stanzas that follow. Meyerstein’s Jn Time of War is certainly more 
fanciful, in some places highly original, more personal, or at least it seems so, and more from the 
heart. He is a lover of tight forms and strophes. Yet it is to be noticed how successful he is in the 
one fragment of blank verse which he has printed (p. 16): 
I have known the gentle look of one bereaved, 
Dearer than touch, a kiss upon the mind; 
And if I could communicate it, this 
Were a true poem, not merely patterned words. 
And fifteen lines more. 

On the whole the impression these three traditionalists give is that the eld resources are not yet 
exhausted ; on the other hand, they have perhaps no very long life in the way of lyric and epigram. 
This would not be inconsistent with the view (which I hold) that blank verse or some variation of 
it is inexhaustible. And this makes a good transition to Mr. Turner’s Pastoral, because, although 
not written in blank verse, it is written in something like it; the occasional extracts below will show 
what that something is. 

The Pastoral is not very accurately named, since it is not about shepherds. It is a Horticultural. 
It is about people working in a market garden, and one of the most human passages in the poem 
gives a vignette of them in winter (p. 44): 

We sit huddled, broody birds, on the 
warm pipes of the glasshouse, 
silent, 
each absorbed in his own world, 
Waiting signal to go out into the cold, 
to drag barrows over the land. . . . 
The poem is divided into four parts or Eclogues, corresponding to the four seasons. The observa- 
tions of Nature are very abundant and pleasing, and with English readers at any rate this goes far 
towards making a success of a poem. It certainly is a very pleasing poem in this respect. But what 
is there besides? Well, there are passages in it of great beauty of sound as well as sense. The aero- 
plane has inspired it more than once (p. 20): 
The ghost of death dives vertically, 
alternates its course, sparing its destiny, 
suddenly, 
by its own incomparable, invisible power. 
Dives away, particle of incredible beauty, 
from those now powerless enemies, 
and southward joins itself, as if in communion, 
to the sun. 
There is a nice piece of colour (p. 11) about barns 
sketched into the picture 
in light brown shirts and hats of country dun. 
But a poem cannot maintain itself on description and on sound alone. Its ‘sentiments and images’, 
to quote Dr. Johnson once more, and its coherence must go to give it quality. And here the Pastoral 
falls under the common condemnation of the Moderns, and upon several counts. 

And first, the author has abandoned the old restrictions without inventing any new ones. He 
neglects rhyme and regularity of metre almost entirely, though in one place at least he introduces 
thyme, as though he had cast ‘one longing lingering look behind’. It makes me feel quite home- 
sick. His language is neither choice nor ordinary. There is no keeping: he blends in one bouquet 
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the orchid and the onion. The consequence of this absence of limitation is that the poem makes 
much less effect than it should. It sprawls. It is as when a dancer, who would be most pleasing on 
a platform, loses herself by careering over the whole stage. 

And secondly there is too much Wit. The images are often far-fetched or sensational or perverse, 
and sometimes verge upon the unintelligible. And this leads on to the third count against this 
kind of writing and the most serious. The Pastoral is largely a private poem. There are many 
allusions which can only be supposed significant for those who know more of Mr. Turner’s secrets 
than the common reader possibly can do. Mr. Turner holds the view, I do not doubt, that his 
thoughts are most attractive in the form in which they occurred to him. Many think the same, to 
whom I can only say that in this form they may have a special sentimental interest for the author, 
and a high value for the psychologist, but he who claims to read poetry for pleasure (and this claim 
we of the reading public must never forgo) begs for some pruning, some shaping, some exactitude, 
and at length some style, some form. 

I have tried to deal honestly with the Pastoral because it is so full of poetry and so promising, if 
Mr. Turner is, as I take him to be, a comparatively young man. There is a very wide range within 
which it is possible to write good poetry, but poetry without limits is exceedingly difficult, and per- 
haps Shakespeare only has achieved it. The ‘Moderns’ may easily justify the abandonment of the 
old conventions in verse and diction, but unless they can forge some new bonds for themselves 
they will only effect something good occasionally and by chance. At least I think that is the nature 
of art in general, and poetry is an art. It is the art of making something, and it is only within strict 
limits, as within the limits of a stage, that words can create a world that holds together. 

ADAM FOX 


Anglo-American Literary Relations. By GzorGE Stuart Gorpon. Oxford University 

Press. 55. pp. I-120. 

This timely publication consists of lectures delivered in 1931 (and in a modified form in 1938) 
and prepared for publication after the author’s death by R. W. Chapman. Although thus (in one 
sense) unfinished work, the six lectures give a survey of American literature and literary relations 
with England which serves equally to introduce the novice to the field and to reveal gaps in the 
reading of those who have long known individual writers from Woolman to Benét. 

The series opens with a brief account of the development, between 1914 and 1938, of the teach- 
ing in British universities and elsewhere of the History, Literature, and Institutions of the United 
States, and here is indicated the rapid growth of one side of Anglo-American fraternity, that growth 
whose recent consequences are of well-nigh incalculable significance. The earlier literature, 
before and immediately after the Revolution, is more fully treated (Lectures I and II) than that 
of the present day (Lecture VI), but this, though not intentional, corresponds with the need of 
the average English reader. There is a study (Lecture III) of Friendship in Letters between the 
two countries, where that of Emerson and Carlyle rightly holds pride of place, and another 
(Lecture IV) of British Authors in America, including the stormy passage of Dickens and that 
(more decorous) of Matthew Arnold. Lecture V contains a clear summary of the process by which 
the international copyright problems were disentangled and is specially valuable for its sympa- 
thetic understanding of the grounds for the American opposition to the British authors’ claims. 

Humour, and that courtesy which is so much more than manners as fairly to become morals, 
gives these studies their charm, and demonstrates (if that were needed) the fitness of the author 
for revealing the paradoxes of Anglo-American relations; the independence in affinity, the affection 
in exasperation, the respect in rivalry or dispute that have marked the history of two rootedly 
inseparable nations. With an unerring touch he chooses the comments of men who, whichever 
their race, have loved both countries and of some who have suffered a kind of exile in leaving 
either: Chatham’s memorable eulogy of the State Papers of the Congress of 1774 (less familiar to 
the general English reader to-day than is Burke’s passionate sympathy); Page’s famous words, 
‘What are we going to do with this England . . .?’; Nevinson’s stream of sharp and poignant 
paradoxes, ‘Good-bye, America’. If the second of these quotations sends to the letters of Walter 
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Hines Page half-a-dozen Englishmen who have not yet read them, a service to the relations of the 
two countries will have been done by that quotation alone. 

Gordon characterizes the leading American pamphleteers of the Revolution period as writers 
who ‘have about them that nobility that attends on men who are doing something hard, and some- 
thing necessary to be done, and doing it, as they believe, for the first time’. English readers of 
Lincoln’s speeches recognize here the quality which was still to be characteristic of certain Ameri- 
cans a century later, and find something lineally descended from it in the letters of Page in their 
own day; George Gordon’s survey, emphasizing the origins of that quality and revealing its con- 
tinuity, makes clear that it is fundamental and not accidental. UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


A Preface to Paradise Lost. By C. S. Lewis. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Lewis has done on Paradise Lost a job similar to that which he did on The Faerie Queene in 
the course of his literary début, The Allegory of Love. He has elucidated the poem from the angle of* 
the poet’s design in writing it and its own century. He has prefaced his study by valuable remarks 
on the nature and species of epic poetry. Some may think that he has done more. The book is a 
justification of Milton’s vitality as an English poet against his modern depreciators; it is thus rhetori- 
cal (as its author defines rhetoric) ; it wishes to produce in our minds some practical resolve: to read 
Milton with understanding, its avowed purpose being ‘to hinder hindrances’ to the appreciatio 
of Paradise Lost (p. 125). Hence it is coloured by a personal bias that is sometimes dogmaticall 
inconsistent. For instance, in Chapter II, as against Mr. Eliot, Mr. Lewis urges that the criticism 
of poetry is not restricted to poets, yet on p. 64, if his language is to be taken seriously, he argues 
that his Christianity gives him an advantage as a critic of Milton: ‘What would you not give to 
have a real, live Epicurean at your elbow while reading Lucretius?’ It might not impertinently 
be retorted that the conditions of a mature Miltonic Christianity involve physical blindness and 
ill-fortune in marriage, and that all practising Christians without these additional qualifications 
should be debarred from criticizing this poet. From a kindred point of view the reader will find 
the treatment of Satan interesting. Mr. Lewis has no sympathy with anything less than a whole-¢ 
sale abomination of Satan because Milton intended him to be so aboininated. He follows Mre 
Charles Williams in regarding Satan as a derived being, claiming self-existence, and shows us his 
progressive descent from hero to general, politician, secret service agent, peeping Tom, toad, and 
finally snake. This suggests, by the way, that Ovid’s Metamorphoses might have been included bye 
the critic among Milton’s epic sources. The angelic liar has begun, through a sense of injured 
merit, by fighting for ‘liberty’, sunk to fighting for ‘Honour, Dominion, glorie, and renoune’, 
and thence to ruining two creatures who had never done him any harm. These are the Miltonic 
facts, and enough for Mr. Lewis; but the literary fact remains that a feeling for Satan is not a legacy 
from Blake and the French Revolutionary epoch, or even from Shelley, but something that in- 
evitably happens when an irreconcilable is epically depicted in conflict with powers that are 
bound to win all along the line. The scheme of the Aeneid does not allow for more than a compunc-“ 
tious regret for Dido and Turnus; they are the enemies of Rome and must fall before the principle 
of which pius Aeneas is the visible embodiment. Yet what actually happens? In the average reader 

a compassion for them is stirred which the dutiful never once excites. The Son in Paradise Lost 

is too often Aeneas, even if the Father is not Anchises. Duty for duty’s sake is good morals but 
not always good poetry. What Virgil and Milton were bent on demonstrating does not enter into 
the matter, though we are glad to know what that was, and here we are told, with great wealth~ - 
of citation from St. Augustine in Milton’s case. 

In his defence of our first parents against the charge of being inhuman Mr. Lewis is more satis- “7 
fying. He betrays an almost schoolboyish horror at the spectacle of the female mind in action. t 
Arguing that, as Adam fell through uxoriousness (and why not?), Eve fell through pride, which 
is actually a sin of murder (ix. 826-30) because, if the fruit means death, Adam must die with her, 
he contributes a real apergu. His hesitancy whether Eve’s modesty before the Fall is actually 


" modesty does credit to a casuist, and is on a par with his earlier remarks on the Bower of Bliss and 


the Gardens of Adonis in Spenser’s epic. 
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The following quotation expresses exactly the sort of value this book has, and within what limits: 
The angels are not to be judged as if they were the invented gods of Keats, but as poetizations 
of the glimpses which contemporary scientific imagination thought it had attained of a life going 
on just above the human level though normally inaccessible to direct observation. 
~“ It is the furniture of Paradise Lost with which it is concerned; it does not, like Professor Sewell’s 
invaluable work, attempt to pose the mental conflict in Milton out of which the poem was born. 
It tells us which of its ideas were peculiar to its age, and bids us guard against seeing them in the 
wrong perspective. We must not look down the ‘optic tube’ from the wrong end. Decorum is the 
thing, and what decorum meant for Milton. 

It would be ridiculous for me, at any rate, to attempt to appraise this learned piece of academi- 
cism, illuminated from sources as wide apart as Beowulf and The Egoist, from any other standpoint, 
The notice in the Oxford Magazine pointed out a few slips. Here, perhaps, is an omission. In the 

\\. discussion of what ‘hierarchy’ meant to Milton there is no mention of the veteran playwright 
Thomas Heywood’s ‘divine poem’, of which the full title is The Hierarchie of the blessed Angells. 
Their Names, Orders and Offices. The fall of Lucifer with his Angells (1635). That is as much as to say 
that the poetry-reading public of Milton’s day would find little novelty in much of his super- 
natural machinery. E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


Chariot of Wrath. The Message of John Milton to Democracy at War. By G. WiLson 
Knicut. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. net. 


The acknowledged gifts of Professor Wilson Knight have seldom been exercised more closely 
than on this Miltonic theme. There may be traces, here and there, of a tortuous pompousness in 
the construction of the sentences and of an uncritical melodrama in the competing imagery (on 
a single page we read that Milton’s ‘every accent exults in power’ and that ‘Beneath [Jesus’s] 
passivity [in Paradise Regained] rages a volcano fiery as Satan’s’), but the admirers of The Wheel of 
Fire who may have been disappointed with some of its successors will be ready to believe that 
Professor Knight again rises to the height of a great argument. Professor Knight would be un- 
happy without a great argument to rise to. Where none is provided by the theme, he tends to 
erect one for himself, since, among critics, he belongs to the magnificators. Where Milton is con- 
cerned, however, a great argument is consciously provided, and there is accordingly less room 
for discrepancy between the generous claims which Professor Knight makes on behalf of his theme 
and the claims which that theme would be allowed to make normally. Like Professor Knight, 
Milton himself was a magnificator! And as we read these two hundred pages we are conscious 
that some of the great passages, both in verse and in the other harmony, are here being given their 
due, or rather their due ranking, for the first time; a justice which is seasonable since it redresses 
some of the recent literary slandering of Milton in the same way as R. W. Chambers’s recent 
Warton Lecture redresses some of the personal slandering of him. (Professor Knight in this book 
ignores the denigrators entirely, asserting with an effective blandness Milton’s ‘perennial fascina- 
tion’.) The fifty lines in Book VI of Paradise Lost where the Messiah, exerting only half his strength, 
hurtles down ‘Into the wastful Deep’ the host of Satan ‘drained, Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, 
fall’n’, ‘Eternal wrauth Burn[ing] after them to the bottomless pit’ is hailed by Professor Knight 
in what are surely measured, if clumsily managed terms: ‘the most spectacular incident in Paradise 
Lost, perhaps in England’s, perhaps even—outside the Bible—the world’s, literature’. 

In such a passage as that, the Messiah exhibits power allied to goodness as in other passages 
Satan exhibits power allied to badness. And because Milton saw England as the Messiah Nation, 
and wrote of it in as blazing terms, Professor Knight is able to give us not only a book of literary 
criticism but also a war book about Britain and Hitler (power allied to badness). 

The great argument with which Milton concerned himself closely, the argument connecting 
royalty and freedom, is seen by Professor Knight to have a strong modern cogency, and is directed 
against you and me; and directed with considerable force. Under its impact we may feel ennobled, 
or uncomfortable, or even shocked : but this is not the place for any discussion of Professor Knight's 
almost mystical politics—I am tempted to say that Professor Knight forestalls discussion by adopt- 
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ing a vantage ground denied to all except the crystal-gazers: on page 118 he speaks of his ‘know- 
ledge of... the .. . four centuries of our history’ which have elapsed since Milton’s time (reverting, 
however, on page 169 to the more normal three), What I can say is that people should read this 
book in order that they may reread Milton’s works in prose and verse with a more warmly en- 
gaged attention. They will find few critics of Milton capable of helping them in more ways: Pro- 
fessor Knight discusses with vigour and insight the intellectual problems raised by these difficult 
works, and also points out several interesting things among their sensuous elements, making 
expected and welcome discoveries when it comes to their recurrent images, and especially when 
it comes to their oblique references to the visible attributes of royalty. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet. By Joun Picx. Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d. 


In many recent critical studies Gerard Manley Hopkins the man of God has been neglected for 
the technician. Feeling that his faith as poetic inspiration has been sadly misinterpreted, Mr. Pick 
sets out to prove with scholarly and illuminating perception how essential a part of the poet was 
the Jesuit priest, whose life was given direction by the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises and the influence 
of Duns Scotus. 

It is interesting to follow the civil war in Hopkins of aesthete versus ascetic: as early as schooldays 
the ‘plum-purple’ Keatsian lushness of A Vision of the Mermaids conflicting with self-imposed 
abstinence; and, at Oxford, an austere resolve to renounce sensuous delights clashing sharply with 
the artist’s ‘awareness of shape, texture and colour’ and the impulse for their translation into words. 
The attractions of the Pre-Raphaelite religion of Beauty and Pater’s intellectualized hedonism 
finally yielded to a soul-cramping puritanism; and the author shows how this in its turn matured 
into that true ascetism which consists, not in starving eye and ear of Nature’s beauty, but in man’s 
dedication of his senses as instruments of union with the source of his creation. In stressing this 
resolution of conflict Mr. Pick sees a unified being, possessing ‘that essential integrity which 
correlates all perceptions and thoughts, the spiritual and material, in one universal pattern of 
which God is the design’: and thus he strongly disagrees with the contention of critics such as 


. Bridges, Herbert Read, and Claude Colleer Abbott that Hopkins was a perpetually divided 


personality torn between a ‘naked encounter of sensualism and ascetism’, With many carefully 
chosen quotations from Catholic theologians—primarily from St. Ignatius, who, far from being an 
artificial restraint on the poems, became an instinctive and all-pervading attitude of mind—he 
illustrates the means by which Hopkins was able to be ‘at the same time a priest true to heaven and 
a poet true to earth’; how he who had cried at Oxford ‘Be shelléd, eyes, with double dark And 
find the uncreated light’ could now open ‘them wide to find the One ablaze in the many’. 

Such exuberant re-creations of sensible wonder as Pied Beauty, Hurrahing in Harvest, The Starlight 
Night, and The Windhover are, Mr. Pick points out, no mere hymns of pantheism; they are com- 
pletely attuned to the Ignatian creed of the worthlessness of earthly beauty unless used as a means 
of achieving man’s highest end: 

‘I walk, I lift up, I lift up heart, eyes, 

Down all that glory in the heavens to glean our Saviour.’ 
Thus the artist’s visible world of ‘inscapes’-—that apprehension shared with Scotus of inner form 
moulding its concrete embodiment—was not despised by the priest, but sublimated into a bridge 
between finite and Infinite. In the same way, through constant and difficult discipline, suffering 
becomes an avenue to the supreme Being: The Wreck of the Deutschland, in which ‘all the immediacy 
and intensity of seven years of religious life become articulate’, is Hopkins’s answer to the problem 
of human pain—the perfect self-fulfilment through re-enactment of Calvary, and dying into life. 

But ‘to live by faith . . . is very hard’, said Hopkins—a way far from that ‘heaven-haven’ where 
‘no storms come’; and his high-strung poetic sensitivity, delicate health, and overwork are shown 
as contributory factors to the terrible spiritual aridity which darkened his last years, and from 
which the concentrated passion of those cathartic ‘winter-world’ sonnets was wrung. The artist in 
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him, says Mr. Pick, could never wholly submerge natural desire for creative satisfaction and recog- 
nition in his choice of obscurity and poverty of spirit: but subordination of his muse to service of 
Christ gave quickened urgency to the magnificent Carrion Comfort (‘written in blood’, as he himself 
said) and Sonnets 41, 45, and 50. From the standpoint of posterity rather than that of the man’s 
personal salvation we may bitterly regret the sacrifice of so brilliantly individual a poet to a priest 
whose tragi-comic preaching mishaps were many; but, as Mr. Pick observes, there is little doubt 
that while his renunciation ‘limited his output, it sharpened the steel of his verse’. 
MARGARET WILLY 


TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


The Weald of Youth. By Smeorniep Sassoon. Faber & Faber Ltd. pp. 278. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Sword of Bone. By ANTHONY Ruopes. Faber & Faber Ltd. pp. 235. 85. 6d. net. 


The most interesting books of the Victorian age were novels and poems. Perhaps the books of the 
present century which will interest posterity most will be its biographies and autobiographies. 
Here are two excellent autobiographies, one by an author of established reputation, and the other 
by a young man who was at Cambridge when the present war broke out and is now serving in the 
Royal Engineers. 

The Weald of Youth is the second part of Mr. Sassoon’s ‘real’ autobiography, which began with 
that quiet but unforgettable book, The Old Century. Here will be found the literary counterpart 
of the charming frontispiece, a very delicate and finished portrait of the poet as he was in the years 
immediately preceding the War of 1914-18, a young man who had just come down from 
Cambridge and was writing melodious, iridescent verses full of echoes of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
Decadents. The cream of the book is a masterly series of scenes from the literary life of London in 
those far-off days when Mr. Edmund Gosse was its presiding deity, and the Georgians represented 
the advance-guard of modern poetry. However, a description of this sort is as ludicrously inade- 
quate as a similar description would be of the subject-matter of Lamb’s Essays or Horace Walpole’s 
Letters. Mr. Sassoon is one of the best writers of English prose now living, and his prose is of that 
rare kind which has the personal flavour and the effortless flow of good conversation. This book 
will be a happy hunting-ground for literary historians of the early twentieth century. Here they 
will find an inimitable record of the impressions made on a peculiarly sensitive observer by such 
men as Sir Edmund Gosse, Sir Edward Marsh, Rupert Brooke, and that strange literary bandit 
T. W. H. Crosland. The lunch with Crosland at Pagani’s is one of the comic masterpieces of 
modern literature, worthy of a place beside the best work of Max Beerbohm. Mr. Sassoon de- 
scribes the present age not inaptly as ‘one of the most unrestful epochs in human history’. He is 
one of the only living writers who can produce books which can be truly called restful, and it is to 
be hoped that he will continue to provide us with these islands of peace in the sea of our agony. 

To compare Mr. Rhodes’s book with Mr. Sassoon’s is like comparing a clever sketch from the 
Exhibition of War Artists with the silvery perfection of a Vermeer or a Watteau. Mr. Rhodes has 
written a book of the sort that Mr. Sassoon might have written if he had been in the early twenties 
when the present war broke out. It is the history of the adventures of a young sapper officer in 
France during that strange period of the ‘phoney war’, and then in the great blitz that ended with 
the retreat to Dunkirk. It is a very lively book full of sparkling dialogue and amusing characteriza- 
tion. Georges de Treuil, Madame Ko-Ko, Stimpson, and the Doctor are admirable creations, but 
they are no better than a score of little sketches, like that of the ‘hearty, heavy’ padre, who played 
the Rugby Game, and tried to force a third ‘Gin and It’ on a reluctant subaltern, or the French 
Sergeant, who spent his periods of leave from the Maginot line in the Public Library at Metz 
reading back numbers of Figaro, in the veracity of which he had a touching faith. 

The last three chapters describing the retreat, the scenes on the beaches at Dunkirk, and the 
embarkation are masterly. There is no ‘fine writing’ in them, but a wonderfully vivid record of 
the experiences of a very intelligent and sensitive observer who used his eyes and ears to good pur- 
pose during those memorable days. Of all the descriptions of Dunkirk which I have read this is 
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easily the best. Underlying Mr. Rhodes’s gaiety there is a seriousness which promises well for his 
future as a writer. This book is a worthy tribute to the magnificent fight which the second B.E.F. 
put up with its Sword of Bone against the armour of thé Philistines. V. DE S. PINTO 


North Africa. By ALAN Houcuton Bropricx. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 

North Africa is a very large and very old country. Long periods of its history remain in the dark 
and others are still dim and confused. Until the end of the last century many regions in the moun- 
tains and in the desert were still unexplored and even uncharted. Until a few years ago the highest 
parts of the Moroccan Atlas were entirely unknown, and it was only when photographs were taken 
from the air that the existence of two great lakes and of fertile valleys was discovered. To this day 
it is ‘bilad siba’, which means that the tribes which inhabit it are independent and do not submit 
to the authority of the ‘Makhzen’ or of the Sultan. They do not allow strangers to penetrate into 
their recesses. 

Under the Roman domination, the pax Romana, the country thrived, as bear witness to-day the 
ruins of many large towns, from Dougga in Tunisia to Volubilis in Morocco. It must have been 
thickly populated, otherwise there would have been little reason for building such amphitheatres 
as the one at El Djem, which could admit an audience of 60,000. It was then the province of 
Africa which sent to Rome untold supplies of wheat, wine, and olive oil, while in the huge forests 
of Mauretania, now Algeria, herds of wild beasts were captured for the circus games. 

Later, the country was devastated successively by Vandals, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and other 
hordes of Germanic tribes; then the Arabs and finally the Hilalian fanatics destroyed what re- 
mained of the Roman prosperity and exterminated the populations, For many centuries the land 
deteriorated under the torpid domination of Islam. The Turkish influence is still evident in Tunisia, 
while in the Algerian and Moroccan Atlas are found the Berbers among whom the Mediterranean 
type predominates. They are democratic. In the plains and the desert live the Arabs and the 
Bedouins, who are nomads and of the Semitic type. All are Moslems, although the Berbers are 
only superficially ‘islamized’; they have kept their own language, but they have no characters to 
transcribe it in writing. Mr. Brodrick does not mention that invaluable creation of Marshal 
Lyautey, the Institut des Etudes Berbéres, where specialized scholars have compiled an extensive 
vocabulary of Berber words, educed the rules of grammar, and found out that all the sounds of the 
spoken words could be represented with the consonants and vowels of our alphabet, just as 
happened to the Turkish language when Kemal Ataturk proscribed its writing with Arabic 
characters. The effects that may result from the work of the Institut are easy to deduce, one of the 
first being the opening of schools where Berber boys and girls are taught to read and write their 
own language, with the further result that the study of French will be rendered easier for them, 
and having no more to go to the Koranic schools where Arabic only is taught they will be more 
pliant to ‘de-islamization’. The French have also opened arts and crafts colleges, schools for 
agriculture and mechanics where Berber youths quickly show their ability. Some repetitions 
point to the book being a patching of various articles; however, the author has learnt much about 
North Africa, which he seems to have explored widely, if perhaps hurriedly. Yet he gives 
the reader an informative sketch of a beautiful and interesting country which was enjoying the 
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“pax Gallica and is now turned into a battle-field. 


The Gobi Desert. By Mitprep Caste with Francesca Frencn. Hodder & 

Stoughton. 21s. 

After living for more than twenty years in the province of Shansi in North China during which 
long time they absorbed the contemplative and unhurrying spirit of the East, Miss Cable and two 
companions passed beyond the Great Wall to spend an unspecified number of years as itinerant 
missionaries in the Desert of Gobi. 

‘We had spent long years in following trade-routes, tracing faint caravan tracks, searching out 
innumerable by-paths and exploring the most hidden oases... . Five times we had traversed 
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the whole length of the desert and in the process we had become part of its life. The caravan 

men knew us, carters hailed us as old friends, and oasis dwellers welcomed us to their homes. . .. 

In every Gobi temple which we had touched the priests now owned a copy of the Scriptures, 

... The merchants of the larger towns reckoned on our visits, and there was always a murmur of 

pleasure when our travel-carts rolled in at the city gate and through the bazar . . . a tent, a 

cart or an inn-room was our only home, our guest-room, preaching-hall, dispensary and 

bookshop’. 
This book is a record of these wanderings and activities in a part of the earth where, of necessity, 
the traveller endures ‘the deep and biting social discipline of nomad life’. It is a wonderful book, 
and, if not characterized by a highly individual style, written with beauty and firm competence. 

The writers or writer (I do not know if Miss Cable is mainly responsible, but the book bears the 
impress of a single hand) have chosen to tell their experiences through a series of objective 
accounts of the vast region they traversed, seen in all its diversity of scenery, peoples. and modes of 
life. Had they related their experiences in a chronological and consecutive narrative, the book, 
I feel, would have held the reader even more spell-bound than it does. He would have been 
more completely shut in with the travellers in that strange world, as he is in Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta—oblivious to any other world or way of life. But this is not to say that the book fails 
to take the reader with it in the life it depicts. Throughout he is conscious of sharing experiences 
faithfully told and intensely lived. 

As a literary achievement the book will surely take a permanent place among great books of 
travel for its descriptive power and many lively portraits of desert types and personalities. Every 
reader will have his particular preferences in this gallery of pictures, and there is a diversified 
plenty to choose from. How alluring, to take one example, is the account of the Aratam Gardens 
of the King of the Gobi ‘bright with sinuous rills’ that water its wealth of various fruit trees, where 
for a space the wanderers took their ease in this Elysian greenery. 

Now alas! this pleasance, reminding one of the great garden of Alcinous that we read of in the 
Odyssey, has been laid desolate by marauding bands, its trees all cut down and its watercourses 
obliterated. And, by way of contrast with this cool and umbrageous loveliness, there is the 
description of Turfan—that oven of a town lying in ‘the great depression’ some 1,500 feet below 
sea level where the thermometer throughout the summer months ranges round 130° Fahr. and 
the inhabitants live underground until sunset because of the great heat—and the cockroaches are 
more than two inches long and have long feelers and red eyes! And what close observation there 
is of detail, and what attention to practical things that count so much in the safety and comfort of 
travel! With what ‘a rich precision’, for instance, we are told of all the uses to which the desert 
grass is put, and how clearly we see the process of drying the sultanas that are grown in the vine- 
yards of the Flame Hills—wonderful name! Among the portraits stands out that of the Postmaster 
Hu, Stamper of the Skies—small and daintily built—whose size in shoes was fours and sixes in 
gloves, and whose dove-coloured silk gown reached to his ankles, and with everything diminutive 
about him except his large scarlet visiting card. Him I cannot forget, nor the blind man who could 
imitate the bird-calls of every bird in the desert and whose face ‘bore the expression of one whose 
inner being is supplied with some constant and secret delight’, a comment that is typical of another 
quality of the book, its reflective and meditative power, fostered by the great spaces and the silence 
of the starry desert nights. ‘I watched the expanse of the heavens throughout the whole night and 
the glory of it amazed me.’ But perhaps after reading the book through what impresses most is the 
courage and quiet assurance that carried the travellers through all the vicissitude and hardship, 
and made them welcome and honoured everywhere ‘on the basis of common humanity’. 


The missionary must be unafraid, easy of access, and open to every manner of approach. 
The Christian caravan must be free to all at any time, it is the only tent that a stranger dares 
to approach after dark. 


Sufficient indeed was the reward, if, like the fountain of sweet water welling up in the sand, they 
drew all life to them. 


GEORGE COOKSON 
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The Teacher of Nations. Addresses and Essays in Commemoration of the Visit to 
England of the Great Czech Educationalist, Comenius, 1641. Edited by JosEPH 
NEEDHAM. Cambridge University Press. 5s. net. 


A short review of this volume may appropriately find a place in the pages of English. It includes 
four addresses delivered on 24 October 1941 in the Cambridge Senate House in celebration of 
the tercentenary of the visit of Jan Amos Komensk¥ (Comenius) to England, and additional 
papers by other scholars interested in various aspects of the Czech humanist’s career. In the words 
of Mr. Needham’s editorial introduction, ‘his influence was pre-eminent in religion, in science, in 
education, and in international politics’, As President Eduard Bene$ points out in his striking 
address on ‘The Place of Comenius in History as a Good European’, the basis of his so-called 
pansophic studies ‘was the principle that all created things have an interior association between 
them, that they are logically connected with one another, and that all of them can be accommo- 
dated in acommon system of knowledge’. At the invitation of Milton’s friend, Samuel Hartlib, 
Comenius came to England when there seemed for a time a prospect of the foundation of a college 
to give practical effect to his principles. This was frustrated by the outbreak of the Civil War, but, 
as Professor J. D. Bernal shows, the Czech reformer’s visit directly influenced the movements that 
led to the creation of the Royal Society. 

A leader in these movements and an original member of the Society, Robert Boyle, alludes in 
1646 and 1647 to ‘the invisible philosophical college’. The meaning of ‘invisible’ in this connexion 
is discussed by Dr. R. Fitzgibbon Young. He suggests, among other possible explanations, that 
it may have been borrowed from the title of an academy at Cremona, or applied on the analogy 
of the ‘invisible Church’ of the Puritans. The passage that he quotes from Shirley’s play The 
Bird in the Cage (1633), ringing the changes on ‘invisible’, shows that the word had become some- 
thing of a ‘slogan’; but Shirley’s lines can scarcely have suggested it as an epithet for such a 
college as Comenius had hoped to establish. 

But a real college, Harvard, just founded in New England, appears to have attempted, as Dr. 
Conant relates, to bring Comenius across the Atlantic as its head. Otherwise one or two of the 
papers dealing with his educational aspect do not seem to fit so aptly into the general frame of this 
volume as those devoted to Comenius in his wider historical setting. Among the latter Dr. Ernest 
Barker’s address on “The Debt of Europe to Czechoslovakia and to Comenius’ forms a satisfying 
pendant at the close of the book to the discourse of President Bene’ with which it opens. A table 
of relevant dates by Dr. Young and select bibliographies by Miss Heyberger complete a volume 
worthy of the historic occasion which gave it birth. F. S. BOAS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Message—Belgian Review. Published at the Office of Message, Ludgate House, 110 
Fleet Street. 25. 6d. Subscription rates: 15s., 6 months; 30s., one year. 


We have been privileged to receive the last three issues of this monthly review which was first 
published rather more than a year ago. Message aims at drawing the ties between Belgium and 
our own country still closer, at enlarging among English readers the knowledge of Belgium’s 
great contribution to European civilization in literature, art, and music. In an article in one of 
the numbers before us Monsieur Emile Cammaerts points out that Anglo-Belgian relations are 
based on the same conception of national and social liberty. It is therefore natural that our two 
countries should face the post-war problems in a spirit of sympathetic co-operation, and Message 
is serving a useful purpose by bringing some of these problems before us in a series of striking 
articles. 

Apart from the ideals, social and political, that our countries hold in common, Message, by the 
diversity and range of its contents, not to mention the many beautiful photographs of Belgian 
places and buildings, must appeal to the general reader. 
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The editor, Monsieur Paul Weyemberg, is much to be congratulated on a production that takes 
a high place among contemporary journals, and has a special importance as, except for the under- 
ground press, the sole free voice of Belgium to-day, albeit a voice in exile. 

Message is also pre-eminently a periodical that should have a place on the library table in our 
secondary schools. 

Britain Needs Books. By Joun Bropuy. National Book Council. 15. 3d. 

This neatly produced pamphlet, running to 72 pages, tells in a simple, efficient way a book’s 
biography from the point where it begins in the mind of its author to the point where it enters the 
mind of its readers, tracing all the intermediary and more wholly material stages; and tells it for a 
purpose. That purpose is the obtaining of more paper and more labour for the book-trade. If its 
purpose were achieved we should get more good books (we got 7,581 new books in 1941 against 
17,125 in 1937 and against 11,050 in 1940), and we should get more reprints of good books now : 
out of stock: there is no 

substantial reserve [of books] for the population to fall back upon. Twenty million books 

have been destroyed by enemy action. A small proportion of them need never be replaced. 

A larger proportion can be replaced, slowly, only after the war is won. But many of them 

are sorely missed now. They need to be replaced as soon as possible, but replacement is 

impossible under the present paper ‘quota’, reduced successively from 60 per cent to 37} per 
cent of the amount used by publishing houses in a pre-war year of very restricted trade. Of the 
total wartime paper supply only 1°5 per cent goes to the making of books! 

And Mr. Brophy’s moral follows without a hitch: 

It is the business of the book trade, authors, publishers, paper-makers, printers, binders, book- 
sellers, and librarians, to transform dull paper and ink into something so vital and powerful 
that no man dare set a limit to its beneficial effect. The book trade is already scaled down to a 
wartime minimum. It works without a scrap of waste in manpower or material. Give it a little 
more paper and a slightly larger share of labour and the country will gain prodigiously in 
formal and informal education, and in morale. I believe there are few sounder investments 
open to a national government leading its people to victory. 

The moral is weighty, and we ought to pause over the phrase ‘formal and informal education’. 
In one of the admirable statistical appendices we read that ‘Technical, Medical, and Educational 
publishing represents a very large part of the activities of British publishers’. That proves the point 
about formal education. The other point, about education which is informal, is amply demon- 
strated by Mr. Brophy and by Mr. Archibald Macleish whose ‘A Free Man’s Books’, delivered as 
an address to the American Booksellers’ Association in 1942, forms the final appendix. 

A Preliminary English Course. By Freperick T. Woop. Macmillan & Co. 2s. 

A sound book ‘intended for pupils in the first year of their secondary school course (i.e. 11-12 or 
thereabouts)’, not aiming at any novelty. 

The Student’s Book of English Exercises. By M. D. Munro Mackenzie. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 33. 6d. 


This is a book mainly for foreign students and should be found uncommonly useful. Its main 
method is the teaching of the language by requiring the student to fill in words which are missing 
from sentences, and when its 150 pages are mastered, the student will certainly be well versed in 
the subtleties of English usage. 

The Year. By AprieNNE GALE. Whingarth Studio, Seascale, Cumberland, and 

Friends Bookshop, Euston Rd., NW.1. 15. 6d. 


There are a few lines in these twenty poems in which exists a small but true poetry. It is surely 
commendable to say ‘candle-flames of cotton grass’, ‘Red buses . . . Link dawn to dusk’, or “The 
morning with her sunlit hands Stretches far across the sands’. But Miss Gale has little more to 
show than this. Her moods are not individual enough to interest us, and her thought not strong 
enough to give us pleasure in following it. 
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In Many Moods. Poems by RoBERTA SHUTTLEWORTH. Williams & Norgate Ltd. 
3s. 6d. 

Miss Shuttleworth does not raise any suspicion that she hankers after singing robes. She lives 
in too much of a bustle of interest, and of interest in many things, for that. The lines of her free- 
verse poems and of her more regular poems patter down on to the page as if fingers at a typewriter 
were typing a Christmas letter to a friend. We find accordingly some of the freshness of the ad hoc 
daily experience of a cheerful person, and much of the triviality. For instance: 


She had a six-o’clock mind, Lending resilience to repose— 
Midway between midnight and noon— And, for similar reasons, 

In weather she preferred Spring and Autumn, Liked rubber bands better than string, 
Buffer staces between extremities— More amenabie and less finite. 


In furnishing she favoured pneumatic seating, 
CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 


Sir, Iam one of those unfortunate backward writers who never learned to make use of a typewriter, 
with the result that I am continually pestered with misprints. Even the most careful proof-correct- 
ing is not always proof against the occasional defects of my handwriting. Now, in reviewing Poems 
of this War (Cambridge University Press) in your last issue I defined a short poem by Margery 
Smith as a ‘lyric’, not as an ‘epic’. There is all the difference in the world between the two, and 
though long poems seem to be coming into their own again, no anthology of war-time verse could 
possibly include an epic among its selections. Moreover, I wished to emphasise Margery Smith’s 
great promise as a lyric poet, and the misprint rather upset the point of my praise. 

Yours, etc. HERBERT PALMER 
We regret that, like Mr. Herbert Palmer himself, we failed to notice the perhaps obvious error 
when the proof reached us. Ep. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Tue entries for the Poetry Competition announced for this Number were so very few that it has 
been decided to keep the competition open until the Summer Number. Entries (under the same 
conditions) should reach the Editor not later than 1 June 1943. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


By the death of Professor Caroline Spurgeon, who was an original member, the Association has 
lost one of its most distinguished supporters. Since 1914 Professor Spurgeon had been a member of 
the General Committee and for five years had served on the Executive Committee, and shown her 
interest in the activities of the Association by serving on various special sub-committees. She also 
collected Volume XIII of Essays and Studies. 

Miss Theodora Bosanquet, who reviewed her remarkable book Shakespeare’s Imagery in our first 
Number, writes: 

‘The outstanding fact about Caroline Spurgeon i is that she combined an artist’s vision with an 
abounding joie de vivre. The vision could pierce through masses of irrelevant material to the hidden 
significance beneath, the joie de vivre enabled her to follow up her discoveries with unflagging en- 
thusiasm and to communicate that enthusiasm to other people. When she saw that the almost 
innumerable images scattered on the page by Shakespeare might be usefully studied to throw 
light on the poet’s mind and experience, she set about the colossal task of card-indexing all the 
images with joyful resolution. It was, like everything else she set out to do, the greatest fun. 

‘One most important turning-point in her life was, I imagine, her visit to the United States in 
1918 as a member of the British Universities Mission. She realized at once the need for increasing 
the two-way traffic of scholars and teachers between the two countries. But her vision went much 
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further than that. As a result of animated talks with American friends, she and they together 
founded a world-wide organization—the International Federation of University Women—which 
was astonishingly successful in bringing large numbers of educated women of all countries into 
friendly relation. Although the war has put an end to the travelling scholarships and exchanges 
of teachers and other activities of this body, the nuclei are still maintaining life and hope in the 
various countries and it will be surprising if it does not play a valuable part in post-war recon- 
struction.’ 

We regret that, having already gone to press, we were unable to notice in our last issue the in- 
teresting talk given by Mr. Harold Goad at the Alliance Hall on 14 November 1942, with 
Instructor Rear-Admiral Hall, C.B. in the Chair, on ‘The International English of the Future’. 


Mr. Goad has now condensed his argument in a short article which we print in the present 
Number. 


The death of Laurence Binyon, who was a life member of the Association and its President in 
1934, occurred after the completion of this Number for the press. We must therefore reserve 
our tribute to his many-sided genius until our next issue. Our readers will know that he was 
a frequent contributor to English, and, besides articles and reviews, some of his verse was printed 
in these pages including the long poem Mediterranean Verses, generally admitted to be one of the 
finest poems of recent years. 


Contributions intended for the Summer Number should reach the Editor by 1 Fune.—Ed. 


TEN SELECTED ONE-ACT PLAYS. Chosen by M. H. FULLER, M.A. 


This new collection will be published d May. It contains: The Ugl: 
ing—A. A. Milne; The eroic Mould—E. Templeton Law; Wanted—Mr 
Stuart—Arthur Wa 3 The Age of Leisure—Neil Grant; The Doctor from 
Dunmore—T. P. Di n and Nolan Leary; The Real St George—Rodney 
Bennett; The Queen and Mr Shakespeare—D. Scott-Daniel; Thomas Carlyle— 
L. du Garde Peach; Monks and a Mummer—Madge Pemberton ; The Shirt— 


Francis Dillon. School edition, 3s.; Harrap Library edition, 4s. net. 
ENGLISH THROUGH GAMES. y T. C. RISING, M.A. 


A very sound course on original lines, encouraging enthusiasm and rousing 
interest. For pupils of 11-14 years. 


* Mr. Rising shows how to make this method the means of achieving very solid 


results. . .. Here is the material for very much original, interesting, and valuable 
work.’ ‘A. ‘M.A. 35. 


TAKE PEN AND INK. By €E. M. WILKIE, M.A. 
A new approach to English composition. 


‘Every device for eliciting interest and pion to effort is used with skill 
and ingenuity.’ Times Educational Supp 


on of method and cher of presnatation tc arouse end maio- 
tain interest.’ English. 2s. 6d. 


Complete catalogue will be sent on receipt of 1d. stamp 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co. Ltd. 
182 High Holborn London, W.C. | 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following reports have reached us for printing in this number: 


PLYMOUTH 


The Hon. Secretary’s report for 1942 as read at the Annual General Meeting on 6 January 1943. 

The Branch has held its full number of meetings. One new member has joined us—Major 
Hilditch, R.A.—and one resignation, due to over-pressure of work, has been received from Mr. 
E. Stephens. We hope he will rejoin us in less strenuous days. The President and Committee 
thank all who have contributed lectures during the year, but in particular they desire to express 
their gratitude to the friends who came from a distance—Mr. Wyon from Newlyn and Preb. 
Bickersteth from Tavistock—to speak to us with so much distinction and charm; to Major Hilditch, 
whose presence in Plymouth is one of those rare good things incidental to the War, and whose 
lecture on Bernard Shaw has filled the Hon. Secretary’s letter-box with Oliver Twist’s famous 
cry for ‘More’. We miss very much the friends who have been snatched from us by the call 
to ‘serve’—our young element! But we look forward to their return: and reciprocate the good 
wishes sent by Mr. Lord and Lieut. R. C. F. Serpell, R.A. 


The year’s programme (1942). 

7 Jan., ‘Some Women Characters in English Fiction.’ Miss Basden-Smith (Dickens); Miss 
Goad, B.A. (Mary Webb) ; Miss Willis (Thackeray.) 4 Feb., ‘A Talk on Thrillers’. Mrs. Pollard, 
A.R.M.S. 4 March, ‘Dr. Johnson’. Sir William Munday. 1 April, “Tennyson. Is He a Great 
Poet?’ S. A. Willis. 7 Oct., “The Nature of Art’. Rev. Allan Wyon. 4 Nov., ‘Alexander Pope - 
and His Friends’. The Rev. Preb. Bickersteth. 6 Dec., ‘Bernard Shaw’. Major Hilditch, R.A. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES. SOUTH AFRICA. Fort Hare Branch 


Report for the Year 1942: 

Numbers: Full Members 25; Associate Members 62. 

Meetings. The Branch held six meetings this year. 

Lectures were given by the President of the Branch, Rev. E. W. Grant, head of the Bible School, 
Lovedale Missionary Institution, on ‘Inspiration and Craftsmanship’; by Dr. Shepherd, Principal 
of Lovedale, on “The Essential J. M. B. (Barrie)’; by Mr. Krige, Lecturer in Social and Economic 
Anthropology at Rhodes University College, on “The Ways of the Wizard’, an account of the 
magical beliefs of the Mujaji tribe of the Northern Transvaal; by Professor Darlow, Professor of 
English at the South African Native College, Fort Hare, on ‘In Praise of Boswell’; by Mr. Raymer, 
a member of the Lovedale teaching staff, on ‘Tradition and Design in Russian Civilization’; by 
Rabbi Dr. Wald, Rabbi of the East London Hebrew Congregation, on “The Jews and English 
Literature’. 

All the lectures were much appreciated, and the meetings were well attended. One or two new 
members joined at almost every meeting, and there was an increase in the total membership. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 

paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 

ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 

&) The annual subscription to the Central Body is ros. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


Contents of Volume IV, No. 19 


T. S. ELIOT ON KIPLING George Cookson 
A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE Wilfrid Gibson 
POEMS 
Freda C. Bond Barbara Bingley Ellodé Collins 
Patric Dickinson Norah M. Horton E. H. W. Meyerstein 
Ian L. Serraillier Margaret Stanley-Wrench 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume IV, No. 20 


GEORGE GORDON Nowell Smith 
BERKSHIRE AND THE POETS Laurence Binyon, C.H, 
OUR VERBAL LOSSES Laura M. Ragg 
POEMS 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton Wilfrid Gibson H. M. Margoliouth Ian L. Serraillier @ 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN JUNIOR BRANCHES @ 


Contents of Volume IV, No. 21 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE IN ROBERT BRIDGES Adam Fox! 


THE JOURNALS OF DOROTHY WORDSWORTH Nowell Smith 
A STUDY OF ABRAHAM COWLEY E. C. Pettet 
POEMS 
Robin Atthill Ellodé Collins Patric Dickinson 
Wilfrid Gibson W. G. Hole Geoffrey Tillotson 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 
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